THE ENEMY
We have been given half of the Nobel Prize. I do not know
exactly what that represents; I believe it is about seventy
thousand francs. For us, it is a huge sum. I don't know when
we shall get the money, perhaps only when we go to Stockholm.
We are obliged to lecture there during the six months following
December loth.
We did not go to the ceremonial meeting because it was too
complicated to arrange. I did not feel strong enough to
undertake such a long journey (forty-eight hours without
stopping, and more if one stops along the way) in such an
inclement season, in a cold country, and without being able to
stay there more than three or four days: we could not, without
great difficulty, interrupt our courses for a long period.
We are inundated with letters and with visits from photo-
graphers and journalists. One would like to dig into the ground
somewhere to find a little peace. We have received a proposal
from America to go there and give a series of lectures on our
work. They ask us how much we want. Whatever the terms
may be, we intend to refuse. With much effort we have
avoided the banquets people wanted to organise in our honour.
We refuse with the energy of despair, and people understand
that there is nothing to be done.
My Irene is well. She is going to a little school rather far
from the house. It is very difficult in Paris to find a good school
for small children.
I kiss you all tenderly, and implore you not to forget me.
"We have been given half of the Nobel Prize . - . I don't
know when we shall get the money."
These words, written by a creature who had just willingly
renounced wealth, assume a special value. The thunderous
notoriety, the homage of Press and public, official invitations
and the bridge of gold offered from America, Marie only
mentions with bitter complaints. This Nobel Prize, which
suddenly made of Pierre Curie and herself a famous couple,
represented in her eyes one thing only: seventy thousand gold
francs. It was a recompense accorded by Swedish scientists to